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He is, however, able to continue his 
business and athletic activities. 

Case IV—This boy, aged twelve. 
shows marked deformities resulting 
from encephalitis which he had four 
years previously. At that time he had 
fever and profound drowsiness. Soon 
afterward he developed the symptoms 
that he now shows. . His movements are 
stiff and awkward. The muscles show 
no “team work,” though they are not 
paralyzed. His face is expressionless, 
his speech slow and monotonous. Sweat- 
ing of the face is excessive. He laughs 
and cries without provocation, yet men- 
tally he seems bright. He has not im- 
proved since his infection and probably 
he will never do so. He gives evidence 
of a widespread, permanent injury of 
cells of the mid-portion and base of the 
brain. Note the expressionless face, 
the stiff awkward attitude of his body 
and left arm, and his complete inability 
to stand alone. A tremor of his head 
and left hand is indicated by a blurring 
of the film. 

These case histories illustrate merely 


a few of the symptoms of encephalitis. 
at the onset, It is quite impossible to enumerate here 
hed insomnia the many lesions that may appear in this 
He then 


was an irregular, low fever eet On 
weeks. While the symptoms were 

acute, he was lethargic, mentally con- > Disorders of motility, such as—paralysis, 
fused, and showed constant twitch- twitchings, convulsions, muscular rigidity, 
ings of the muscles of his face, arms  choreiform movements and many others. 
and abdomen. At night he was rest- 
less and noisy. After two weeks 


as—increased sweating, poor sphincter control, 
inability to focus the eyes, respiratory weak- 
ness, etc. 

There is no specific cure for encepha- 
litis. There are drugs and serums that 


ids 


4 
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due to injury of the brain cells that con- , 
also in this patient a slight drooping of 
both His illness with 
MEE eyes on close objects. There may be divided into four general groups: | 
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He is, however, able to continue his 
business and athletic activities. 

Case IV—This boy, aged twelve, 
shows marked deformities resulting 
from encephalitis which he had four 


years previously. At that time he had 
fever and profound drowsiness. Soon 


his speech slow and monotonous. Sweat- 
ing of the face is excessive. He laughs 
and cries without provocation, yet men- 
tally he seems bright. He has not im- 
proved since his infection and probably 
he will never do so. He gives evidence 
of a widespread, permanent injury of 
cells of the mid-portion and base of the 
brain. Note the expressionless face, 
the stiff awkward attitude of his body 
and left arm, and his complete inability 
to stand alone. A tremor of his head 
and left hand is indicated by a blurring 
of the film. 

These case histories illustrate merely 
a few of the symptoms of encephalitis. 
It is quite impossible to enumerate here 
the many lesions that may appear in this 
complex disease. For simplicity they 


3. Changes in the sensory system, such as 
—headache, numbness and radiating pains. 

4. Disorders of automatic functions, such 
as—increased sweating, poor sphincter control, 
inability to focus the eyes, respiratory weak- 


etc. 
litis. There are drugs and serums that 
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afterward he developed the symptoms : 
that he now shows. . His movements are 
stiff and awkward. The muscles show 
no “team work,” though they are not 
paralyzed. His face is expressionless, 

— | 
due to injury of the brain cells that con- 
trol emotional expression. There was : 
also in this patient a slight drooping of 
both eyelids. His illness began with 
headache and general malaise. Even 
at the onset, he noticed drowsiness, but 

may be divided into four general groups: 

1. Disturbances of mental processes, such 
as—coma, insomnia, delirium, emotional in- 
stability and hallucinations. 

con- 2. Disorders of motility, such as—paralysis, 
twitchings, convulsions, muscular rigidity, 


The number of visitors must be 
restricted and their conversation limited 
to the simplest topics. The patients are 
often capricious and moody, owing to 
their brain disorder, and it is sometimes 
very difficult to gratify their fancies, 
though a reasonable effort should be 
made to keep them contented. | 
Patients are better isolated. Enceph- 
alitis is not highly contagious as com- 
pared with measles or scarlet fever, but 
an attempt should be made to prevent 
those in contact with the sick room from 
becoming “carriers” of the disease. 
This entails the destruction or steriliza- 
tion of everything contaminated by 
excretions from the nose and mouth. 
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Case III 
4 are recommended to destroy the virus 
| in the central nervous system, but 
s | usually they prove of little benefit. 
| Much more important than medicines, is 
at the general care of the patient. The 
| object of good nursing in this disease. 
as in most acute infections, is to employ 
: every measure that may aid the patient 
; to heal his own lesions. 
| In few diseases is rest more essential. 
: | Patients are kept in bed long after the 
ul acute manifestations have subsided, for 
a experience has shown that relapses are 
| more common and cerebral damage is 
3 more extensive among those allowed up 
; too soon. They should also be protected 


Case IV 


Members of the family must be warned 
of the dangers of fondling the patient. 
The nurse, by employing a careful 
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active, but can be controlled by mild a 
catharsis or enemata. 

- Many of the symptoms of encepha- ‘3S 
6) give rise to intricate nursing prob- 
lems and determine largely the detailed 
"=| care of the case. Patients with coma 2 
especially helpless and require most 
> careful attention. Feeding is impossi- 4 
a ble except with a stomach tube. Fluids ’ 
+=] can be supplied by clysis or by rectal f 
| administration. The jaw often hangs i 
‘| relaxed, and sordes and dried food nt 
} quickly collect in the mouth unless it is Py 
kept moistened and scrupulously clean. 
Bed sores are prone to develop over the £ 
bony prominences of these incontinent, } 
motionless patients. Pneumonia is also " 
common, if they are permitted to lie on ‘is 
the back undisturbed. They are incapa- : 
ble of registering pain or expressing ik 
their wants; consequently skin lesions, ‘é 
abscesses, a distended bladder, or diffi- 4 
a culties in breathing may develop into 1 
serious complications unless the nurse + 
Restless patients present even greater a 

technic, can do much to prevent menac- difficulties. For days they may toss . 

ing the health of others. She should about singing, yelling and muttering in- - 

wear a gown and special shoes while on coherently. Sometimes they form or- ea 
duty. Masks are not necessary, but use ganized delusions and attempt acts of | 
of a mildly antiseptic gargle may aid violence. Sedatives, even in full doses, oy 
in keeping the throat free of pathogenic do not always effectively quiet this . 
organisms. excitement. If there is fever, ice bags % 
tained if possible. The diet may con- able measures for delirium. The most is 
sist of any soft, wholesome food. Some soothing effect is obtained with con- i 
patients are so drowsy that they fall tinuous tubs kept at about 97 deg. Fahr. P 
asleep between mouthfuls and only by An attendant must always be present to 

persistent coaxing can the caloric in- regulate the temperature and to prevent 
take be made sufficient. In addition, it submersion of the face. Maniacal 

is desirable that fluids be forced to about patients should be restrained in bed by : 
tem glasses (2,000 c.c.) during twenty- force if necessary. Missiles and sharp . 
four hours. The bowels are usually in- implements must be kept well out of ; 


Bureau, Washington, states that $1,688,067.12 has 
the first fifteen months: 
value in that it has: 
ia maternal and infant hygiene; 
of local initiative and responsibility ; 
the werk being done fer mothers and babies by 
Pederal Government—the results of scientific 
found to operate successfully. 
states wore able to accept only the 95,000 | 
caly the $5,000 unmatched from the 
the states coBperating under the act either have 
: in their own appropriations for the welfare of 
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HE nursing school is 
part of the hospital 
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theoretical work correlated with the KR 
proper assignments to the various sefv- a i 
ices and night duty, and that overwork + | ; 
efficiency as well as health and morale. i 
Too great a “turn over” in faculty or 7 
student body, due to illness or dropping ; : 
out suggests a study of living as well 1 
and lack of proper preventive measures | 
and safeguards of health, while dropping ig 
in both faculty and students. 
The busy members of the Board 
should not be burdened with the details 
which are the duty of the Committee, 
ent of Nurses and she should appear at 
to the training school or nursing service 
are discussed. In addition she shoul 
report from time to time to the 3oarc 
the progress and general developmen 
of the school and nursing service. 
THe Nursinc ScHoot COMMITTEE ANI 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES 
The Superintendent of Nurses ma 
consult with the Board on matters 
policy and budget and with the host 
Superintendent on details of iminis 
tion, but it is on with the Nursin 
in colle 
is. The 
ye and 
‘ yet 
not alc 
dents patients 
students the schoer 


held responsible for the discipline of the _ patient. Thus 
pupil nurses. In cases of severe disci- the school 
pline, the Principal is often most eager have a bearing on the special nurse 
to share responsibility or to have the service and must be considered by the 


backing of the Committee. In some 
cases she may even prefer to have the 
Committee assume the duty of a court 
of appeals where the student is given 
the opportunity to state her case before 
an impartial committee. Such a court 
acts as a protection to the student, the 


sf 


Re 
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assistance as she may desire from her tional floor nurses and supervisors, 
4 faculty or student government, must be while under the special-nurse scheme Hi 
the special nurse is encouraged HE 
cases in the hospital or 
a group of special nurses for 
committee is responsible to TT 
, accusation of haste, harshness, clash of The Nursing School Committee 
4 personality, and unfairness are ruled out assist the Superintendent of N 
a in punishment. another advisory way. The Committee 
The special nurse service is one which is acquainted with 
4 does not come under the nursing school other Boards and institutions 
: proper, but is nevertheless the responsi- knows something of their codperation 
bility of the Superintendent of Nurses. with one another and the civic and social 
: She cannot maintain the discipline nor life of the community. It is often a 
dictate to the graduate nurse as she can knowledge of these which makes one of 
: to the student nurses, yet the special two equally good plans especially ad- 
; nurse must be under some regulation vantageous and workable for the par- 
; which insures loyalty and codperation ticular institution and it is just this 
to the hospital as well as service to the information which the Committee is able 
patient. She must meet certain quali- to give the Superintendent of Nurses. 
; fications in order to nurse in the institu- The initiative of changes and policy in 
i tion. The management of the special the school should come from the Princi- 
; nurse service involves the policy of the pal, but she should consult the Nursing 
a institution and school. Shall the hospi- School Committee before radical meas- 
p tal attempt to provide a nursing service ures are put into effect. 
) so adequate that the special nurse is 
‘ only needed in extreme cases, or shall Tue Nursinc ScHoot ComMITTEE AND 
: the school merely maintain a floor THE PATIENT 
: service to cover necessities, and so j§ The Nursing School Committee is a 
? encourage the special nurse whenever lay committee and herein lies its chief 
j the patient’s finances permit? Un- advantage to the patient as it sees the 
doubtedly the institution which gives hospital and nursing service from the 
adequate floor nursing to all but the Jay rather than professional viewpoint. 
| extreme cases, offers the best training to The institutional workers cannot possi- 
¢ the student body, but the hospital pays bly have the detached view of the out- 
the expense of this extra service in addi- sider for the very reason that they are 
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ment and nursing technic dies } 

It logically comes to noug! 
of the patient's comfort a who, by e - 
School Committee KnOwS*tHat pacent The interests and activities outlined 
can only be satisfied as the school takes for the Nursing School Committee 
the responsibility for instructing the possibly suggest interference or dicta- 
students in the fine points of service, tion by the Committee. This is not the | 
and seeing that supervisors are women intention, as a competent Superintend- 
of tact and graciousness who are a con- ent of Nurses should be in charge and | 


| 
| 
| 
The American Nurses’ Association has been accepted into membership in the National 
| Council of Women, which will entertain the International Council of Women in Washington, 
: D. C., in 1925, the first time that the International Council of Women has ever convened in 
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A DAY AT STANFORD SUMMER SCHOOL 


By Rutn A. Wescort, A.B., R.N. 


Court, Staxronp Untvansiry 
GORGEOUS morning when you a lecture and long conference with Miss 


awake at 6:30 a. m. and go Logan, who this year directed the sum- 


i 


from class, you know that the future of 
nursing education—whether it will grow 


at 
there are 


% 
j 


surely and steadily toward its ideal in 
giving young women a vital and growing 
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a lecture or musicale in the Little Thea- 
tre, or study, and then perfect sleep and 
rest for the next day. 7 

This is only a typical day spent by 
the group of nurses attending the five 
weeks’ course in Nursing Education 
given at Stanford University during the 
summer quarter of 1924. 

More and more are we in the pro- 
fession realizing the need of a greater 
knowledge of all education, its growth 
and its purpose, of world betterment, to 
adequately provide in our schools of 
nursing the facilities for developing and 
accomplishing our own aim of health 
service. That is the reason for such a 
course. Stanford University offers to 
nurses a great opportunity to fit them- 
selves in nursing education. 
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interest in human _ service—depends 
largely upon you. Miss Logan’s own 
enthusiasm has given you such vision as | 
you have not yet had, and not only the , 4 
vision, but a knowledge that it can and 4 
will become a reality through your = 
Other professors offer fascinating my 
courses in sciences fundamental to 
nursing,— Psychology, English, History, 
ete. in which you may be an active f ; 
member or an auditor. 
The post office awaits you, and this is 
the day of the assembly, and Dr. David § 
‘subject—“The Infinitely Great, the In- | 
wonderful privilege is yours in studying # 
at this great University. ae 
At 1:30 p.m., Miss White, instructor 
at Stanford School of Nursing, will be Tae Aacuzs or Ixwen 
«re 
much sunshine and air. 
Another visit to the post office, dinner, 


THE “COTTAGE SET ON A HILL” | 
By Acnzs D. Ranpotpn, R.N. 


T came at a time when the Graduate 

Nurses’ Association of Virginia sat 
with folded hands, apparently waiting 
for the spirit to move them. There was 
no consciousness of our spiritual dearth 
in the mind of the philanthropic gentle- 
man; he gave to us by giving to others. 
He offered a sum of money to Dr. 
Ennion G. Williams, State Health Com- 
missioner, to be spent for the good of 
Catawba Sanatorium; he incidently set 
us a task which was to take many years 
to complete. 

A thousand dollars was the gift made 
by Mr. S. P. Morgan, of Richmond, 
Virginia; and it was both big enough 
and little enough to cause discussion as 
to its spending. Doctor Williams had in 
mind no specific object,—and, besides, 
the gift was contingent upon its being 
matched. It happened that Doctor 
Williams met the writer on the street. 
“I hear you are president of the Nurses’ 
Association,” he said. “How would the 
nurses like to have a thousand dollars to 
build a cottage at Catawba for tubercu- 
lous nurses?—only they must first raise 
a thousand themselves.” It was breath- 
taking. “We'd love it,” I said. 

The Graduate Nurses’ Association 
had secured registration and were not 
definitely at work on any particular 
object; but through many sets of cir- 
cumstances—the inevitable matrimony, 
for instance—there were not sufficient 
officers to sponsor such an undertaking, 
and we were too young to be able to 
handle called meetings and big debts. 
In such a predicament, it was necessary 
to collect a few chosen spirits to discuss 
possible methods. Nancy Minor, 
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Florence Black, Elizabeth Webb, Eliza- 


| beth Cocke, probably three or four 
more, came and we determined to wish 
a the responsibility off on the Richmond 
| Nurses’ Club until the annual conven- 

| tion of the State Association. 
a The Club entered enthusiastically 
into the spirit of the affair, never dream- 
g ing that we had deliberately “put one 
1 over on them.” They worked hard, and 
| came with an offering of some two or 
@ three hundred dollars to the State con- 
: vention. We were only to match the 
| original thousand; a balance of seven 
: State nurses accepted Doctor Williams’ 
/ offer, and the undertaking was officially 

launched. 

t That piece of work started us at the 
{ very nethermost foundation of organiza- 
f tion. There was no card index of the 
State nurses, and I remember the 
| evenings spent around the table in the 
4 dining room at the Nurses’ Settlement 
i at 223 South Cherry where we worked 
' together to achieve this masterpiece! 
were approached, too, and 
| asked to work as an association for the 
Cottage. It would be nice to remember 
i all the people who responded,—Julia 
& Mellichampe and Ethel Smith, of Nor- 
: folk; Celia Brian, of Danville; Virginia 
| Thacker, of Roanoke; Mary Ewald, of 
a Catawba itselfi—these are just a few of 
the many, and since there were so many, 
| it is unfair to mention these. Those 
early efforts at organization and com- 
| bined usefulness have borne good fruit 
; in successful enterprises and enlarged 
Z At first the fruit they brought was in 
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within its estimated cost; and, for the 
Cottage, expenses grew a bit. Everyone 
was interested, even thrilled, to have a 
hand in such a venture, and therefore, 
when the Chairman reported that addi- 
tional money was needed, the decision 
was made to take to complete the build- 


Nunsss’ Corrace at Carawaa, Va. 
Perhaps no building was ever done ing the amount which had been intended 


for furnishings, and to allow each city, 
or perhaps a single alumnz association 
to furnish an individual room. It was 
a pretty thought. Norfolk furnished a 
large double room and Roanoke followed 
suit, while the Old Virginia Hospital 
Alumnae and the Memorial Hospital 
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Alumnz, both of Richmond, and the 
Danville nurses, took each a single 
room; leaving the living room for the 
Richmond Nurses’ Club. I think love 
went into every stick of furniture and 
into every stitch in the pretty hangings! 
At last it was done! The State 
Board of Health, in accepting it, made 
the agreement that if there were a 
vacancy on the Cottage a nurse need not 
go on the waiting list. In the days 
when the waiting list was as long as the 
capacity, prompt admission was of im- 
mense benefit. Again, a nurse might 
remain indefinitely at the Cottage; the 
six months’ period of stay which was the 
rule for other patients was set aside for 
these, our own beds. The cost of care 
was the same, and of course the nurses 
were to conform to the rules of the 
Sanatorium. Prompt admission and in- 
definite stay were concrete benefits, and 
the sense of being in a place of her own 


The thought that the sick nurses 
pay always hurt us. There had been a 
tiny balance, $13.33, to be exact, when 
the work was done. At the first annual 
convention after the opening of the Cot- 
tage, in the spring of 1915, it was de- 
termined to raise a fund to endow at 


The “Cottage Set on a Hill” 


THE WARD MANUAL 


to prove itself to be such a device. 
In short, the Ward Manual is a gath- 


least one bed. We would need $6,000 ii 
for this purpose, and even then as long i 4 
as the present rate of $1 a day was a8] 
maintained, there would be a small a) 
deficit whenever a nurse was cared for 2 
continuously throughout the year. With 2 
the $13.33 we went to work. Thus, the | 
Cottage gave us the creative impulse, 5 
made us grow! We were older in the a 
ways of organization by this time, and t 
yet the second fund grew more slowly FS 
than the first; for the Cottage was fin- bf 
ished four years after Doctor Williams’ | 
building let the nurse thrive under a 
feeling of homelike proprietorship. | 
| 
our association or visitors within ¥ | 
gates,—to all alike it gives welcome. 
By L. P. Friznp, RN. 
oy as wat Manual or ward stand- which assists in the working out of such y 
ard book, as it is sometimes called, problems is of great service. The Ward ‘ 
has gradually evolved in connection with Manual has been widely enough tried 
and standardization in hospital manage- 
ment, including care of patients. The ering together of all helpful information 
growing complexity of these problems which will assist in the running of a 
is constantly spoken of, and any device hospital ward. The most convenient 


Formulz for solutions to be made up on 
the ward should also be included. 

My experience has been that the 
weekly dish count and the monthly and 
weekly inventories of various equipment 
should be made in separate books. These 
have to be carried from place to place 
for checking and to the supervisor's 
office for approval. Subject to more or 
less hard usage, they are best kept in 


does away with the necessity of taking 
the Ward Manual from the wards, as it 
is in more or less constant use there. 

As the duties of each of the ward per- 
sonnel are outlined, such should be 
typed and added to the Ward Manual. 
One can easily see how valuable this is 
for the new head nurse or in the instruc- 
tion of new members in the ward 
personnel. It also tends to prevent 
lapses in routine. I remember once in 
my own experience, when all instructions 
were transmitted by word of mouth, that 
I faced a shortage of dish towels and 
dusters, because my predecessor had 
omitted to tell me in the press of much 
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: form seems to be loose leaf, typed in each ward and, if possible, where it 
| sheets in the ordinary note book cover. is to be located, similarly, rubber goods. 
The medium size cover seems to me to instruments, contents of the medicine 
be the type most easily handled, but closet, etc. With a central linen closet, 
smaller or larger sizes might fit certain the standard for linen would not be 
: situations better. It is hardly necessary included, otherwise this standard would 
Tt to say that the loose leaf form makes it be included in the Ward Manual. 
and 
ence and each addition or subtraction 
of the contents should be worked out inexpensive scribblers. The standards 
there. for such counts however should be in 
To make a beginning, as many note the Ward Manual. The provision for 
| book covers of the desired size should be the above mentioned separate books 
| obtained as there are wards in the 
| or letter should be stenciled or stamped 
on the cover destined for such ward. A 
good supply of the proper size paper 
should be laid in also. 
First, all standing orders of physi- 
cians may be typed in duplicate and a 
copy placed in the appropriate cover. 
In different departments, in charge of 
| different physicians, there would proba- 
. bly be differences in standing orders. 
f Next, the routine orders for admis- 
sion and dismissal of patients might be 
(i typed and added in the same manner. 
Ly Samples of all forms that are used in 
ie the management of the ward should be more important information to be 
| added with such directions as are transmitted, that such exchanges were 
| necessary for the correct use of these made on the fourth Monday of each 
t be listed and included, as for instance is a condensed outline of each ward 
a the equipment of utensils to be found procedure in the care of patients. Such 


an outline would contain a list of all 
articles needed in each case with a sum- 


The Ward Manual 


removed. Probably the best way to be 
sure of this is to have one person 
responsible, who will add the new pages. 
taking out those out of date. Changes 
can be noted on the bulletin board. 


afford a nurse. To be chosen a Delano 
Red Cross nurse means to be in posses- 


duces no finer type of woman than these 
who pledge themselves to serve from 
three to five years so that health princi- 
ples may be laid on a firm foundation 
in communities where before they have 
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mary of the method to be used. Such oF 
outlines, after approval in conference, a 
are a means of standardization, also an v 
economy of time and effort as well as _=—‘It does not seem that any argument ¢ 
review for the student nurse. When _ is needed for an agency which provides is 
treatments not so frequently used are for preservation and centralization of * 
ordered, the student can consult the necessary information. This can truly re 
necessary outline, find out just what be said for the Ward Manual and the 7 
equipment to assemble and a summary installation is so simple and inexpensive 5 
of the method. In an emergency it also that the use of it should be widely 
gives her assistance. The “special nurse” extended. With such use, each institu- M 
might also find these outlines of use. tion will find increased uses over those ig 
In relation to changes in the content that have been indicated in this paper ca 
of the Ward Manual, some care will be and in addition a further step in é 
needed to see that the new material is efficiency in the care of the patient. a 
added and that the obsolete pages are which is after all our final goal. 2 
THE DELANO RED CROSS NURSES 
By Ciara D. Noyes, R.N. 
meant to rough and ready localities. 
extreme poverty are characteristic of Recollections of that time caused her to 
localities to which a Delano Red Cross_ lay aside a sum of $25,000, the income 
nurse is assigned. Though every public from which, plus any royalties from her 
health nurse at times knows what ardu- textbook, Home Hygiene and Care of 
ous work, strain and discomfort are— __ the Sick, was to go to the support of one 
no one better—the position of their or more visiting nurses who, in memory 
counties or towns does not generally of her father and mother, should serve 
accentuate the difficult side of the work communities of themselves unable to 
tis the cae with the Deine 
this is the case with the Delano Red i 
Cross nursing service. sion of outstanding characteristics 4 
It was established through the will of among which are courage, grit, deter- 4 
Jane A. Delano, for ten years Chairman mination, perseverance, persistence, ; 
of the National Committee on Red finesse, diplomacy. The profession pro- 
Cross Nursing Service. Thirty-six 
years ago she worked among the wives 
and children of the Copper Mining Com- | 
pany employes, Bisbee, Arizona, when 
she realized what a public health nurse 


been utterly unknown. Exactly what 
this means and what is involved may be 
gathered from the stories of their work 
which follow. 

Today, Delano Red Cross nurses 
number five. Stella Fuller was appointed 
on October 1, 1922, to fifteen hundred 
miles of the terrible wind-ridden islands 
and coast of shut-off Alaska; Margaret 
Harry, also in October, 1922, went to 
the high mountainous district and primi- 
tive folk of Macon County, North Caro- 
lina, in area 400 miles square and all of 
the roads bad; Edith M. Spiers, on Sep- 
tember 5, 1922, was chosen for the 


an area of 514 miles with not a mile of 
surfaced road in the county and but 


Miss Futter a Biwarxa Orr tux Coast or ALASKA. 


three wagon bridges for the many rivers 
and creeks; and Janet Worden was 
selected on February 18, 1924, for the 


ua 
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| 
| 
| sparsely populated, wonderful mountain 
| | district of the central counties of Idaho. 
i An idea of Alaskan isolation may be 
i. gained from the fact that to the people 
, | in the settlements, canneries and salt- 
it eries which Miss Fuller visits, the 
a monthly call of the steamer is an event. 
a They come in from neighboring islands 
g or fox ranches in motor boats and dories. 
| Stores and eating places make prepara- 
ZZ tion. Every one gets up early. Even 
| if it be night before the vessel makes 
7 islands of Penobscot Bay, Maine, at port, they wait up for it and men, 
: times inaccessible in winter; Emily women and children, as well as all the 
im | Thornhill on January 1, 1924, took up dogs, go down to the wharf to welcome 
if her position among the serried hills and her in. At one place the ten white 
a valleys of Buchanan County, Virginia, women prepare for “boat day” as for a 
special social affair, for they are gen- 
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| q her mountain patients, Aunt Temper- 
1 ance, called “Temp” for short. She 
was suffering from a recent paralysis and 
| 


patient. When returning she found the 
high tide had broken up the ice around 
the shore, leaving a few feet of water. 
She was alarmed, as she does not swim, 
but by dint of climbing over a boat and 
up a broken ladder, she managed to 
reach an old wharf ten feet above the 


sea. 

During an epidemic of “flu” when 
pneumonia was prevalent, she found one 
of her patients, a man of fifty, alone in 
a camp by the side of the water. His 


two-room shack was appallingly dirty 


dark, dismal bedroom reached by a lad- 
der, amid odds and ends usually found 
in a cellar, with the wooden bed reek- 


g 8 
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was done. Next day, as it happened, a 
terrible storm came which made Miss 
Spiers glad that the man “was not in the 
where the wind and 


shack by the sea 
snow would have been his only com- 
panions.” 


ge 


* 


passed understanding. No one could | ey. 
or would stay with him until the place ES ua 
was cleaned up a little. The president |) 7) a T 
of the local ladies’ aid, three other | / a 
women and a man volunteered to help | | ie 7 
fire built, and water was heated to wash | “a Ri. i. 
dishes that had not been washed for 
ages. While Miss Spiers worked in the ea a 
ing with kerosene and alive with bed | %) | i 
stairs. They wondered how Miss Spiers | 
endured working upstairs. It took 4 
them the whole of Saturday before it 
Miss Eprrm Spmas Preranep ror Rovcn 
Weatnsr on aN Orr THE 
Coast or Maixe 
Cleaning up houses like this, where a 
middle-aged or old people live alone, 
has not been an uncommon experience ) 
and for this Delano Red Cross nurse. 
tact carey out her work, Miss ‘Thor 
have him at his home if the nurse would _hill has much riding to do over the steep | 
get him moved across the island. This Virginian mountains and ridges, which : 
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bread, using a gallon and a half of flour. 
Three women stood by and watched her, 
one commenting: “We never seed any- 
body make bread like that before. She 
has sho teached us how to make bread.” 

On the way home they were startled 


| 


of an explosion and the biast shook the 


building. One of Grundy’s most promi- 
nent citizens was in the basement charg- 


The clerk lost his head. Fortunately, 
The man was alive but his arm was 


a bag, drank a cup of coffee, took a slice 


The Delano Red Cross Nurses 


of bread in her hand and arrived at the 
station just as they were bringing the 
injured man. It took an hour on a flat 
car, drawn by an engine with no head- 
lights, to negotiate the hair-pin curves 
of the nine miles to Matney at the foot 


neck 
and cot 
ward so 


= 
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by more screaming. Investigation of the mountain. The patient was . % 
showed it came from a home where a_ bleeding profusely. Here the tour- AT 
baby was in convulsions. Miss Thorn- niquet was adjusted. Then they set off cf 
hill asked the grandmother for hot water up the mountain around a series of a 
and mustard to give the child a hot bath. curves forming complete horseshoes. At 2) 
At that moment the mother who had the top of the mountain an engine with , 
never ceased screaming, intervened to headlights and a flat car met them. 2 
shout, “No, I don’t want my baby They were coupled on. y 
bathed. Hit would kill hit. Hit is ten By this time there was a perceptible . 
change in the patient due to shock, pain, * 
loss of blood and the rough trip, though | 
Miss Thornhill in the light of a lantern . 
had tried to steady the cot. As the | 
engineer was told to make Hurley as 1a 
fast as he could, the curves on the a 
downward journey were taken at break- y 
. At every turn the patient ‘§ 
backward and for- 
ee that Miss Thornhill got on the § 
her baby to stop the nurse’s visits. with 4 
the soda fountain, there was the sound with fy 
ing the gas tank for carbonated water. ag ~ 
Miss Thornhill and the clerk ran there tterly 1 
and found him unconscious with his shattered by that nightmare journey, she a) 
head in a puddle of blood and water, was called back by one of the doctors. ry 
the top of the tank at one side of him. In the central counties of Idaho, ‘% 
marvellous for grandeur of scenery, - 
depth and eternal snow on the jagged i 
crushed to the elbow. Later, the doc- peaks of Sawtooth Mountains, the great 
tor asked Miss Thornhill to accompany range which divides Valley County in 
them to Hurley where the arm was to two; so much beauty is_ ironically 
be amputated. She flew home, grabbed mocked by the condition of the people. 
There is extreme poverty. Lack of 
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| whenever a special practical demonstra- 
| : tion demands a place for such work. 
a In a very humorous manner Miss Wor- 
i den describes how she overcame the lack 
a? of equipment for her Home Hygiene 
classes: 

| é Nurse created a full-sized patient by taking 
- a fourteen-year union suit, white stockings 
ig | and long white gloves. The { 

, by the wife of the physician; 

stuffed by another member of 

Tue Krep or Miss J 

Traversrs mm Centrat Ipano 

Trusty 

| . water and money have ca 

| farms to be abandoned and f 

' to ten men a day ask in vain 
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womanhood in a_ vastly improved 
environment in these out-of-the-way- 


corners of the nation. No one can live 
to herself alone but, of all the members 
of the nursing profession who eternally 
serve, surely these Delano Red Cross 
nurses live for others in a superlative 
fashion. 


LOSS AND GAIN: AN ARMISTICE DAY 
MEDITATION 


By a NURSE 


usual and familiar motives of life 


amazing discord. 
and now it seems time to think whether 


lies; we know that a war to end war is 
impossible, for age-old suspicions and 
hates cannot be annihilated by rousing 
peoples to desperate fighting. We now 


loyalty to our country. We know justice 
between men and nations is yet hindered 
and mocked by selfish scheming at every 
step, so that progress seems impossible. 

There is no question that it has 
brought us sadness and disillusion. We 


have lost the exaltation of going forth 
believing our mission was to save the 
world immediately, perhaps by sacri- 
ficing our lives, but 

Life may be given in many ways, 

And loyalty to Truth be sealed 

As bravely in .the closet as the field. 


and we have the opportunity to make 
as sacred an offering as our brothers 
and sisters who died. But, rather than 
improve our opportunity, are we turn- 
ing with restless cynicism from the world 
as we see it today? Are we fretting 
because things are not as we hoped, 
grasping at superficial pleasures and be- 
lieving that a selfish lust for power is 
unconquerable? The homely saying, 
that a chain is no stronger than its weak- 
est link, is true; and if we can be brave 
enough to be thankful some of our illu- 
sions have perished, because thus a bet- 
ter vision of truth is revealed, each may 
as one individual—one link in the chain 
of national life—serve to advance the 
day when peace shall reign because men 
everywhere are striving sincerely for 
light and truth, and the blind struggle 
for power is at an end. If we have a 
grain of this high faith, it will grow into 
an abundant life, rich in the blessing of 


happiness of others. The present 

generation benefits and, even greater 

reward, generations of Americans yet 

unborn will come to 

were overwhelmed by a tidal wave of 
patriotism, and everywhere men ard a 
women prepared to “go into service.” be 

The nurses, knowing the need for a 
their skill and knowledge, reported for + 
duty in all earnestness and sincerity. i 
The months of waiting, the struggle to : 
maintain morale, the strenuous days :) 
and nights of nursing, the impatient i 
days following the armistice, all these P 
seem far away and unreal, detached : 
from other living,—an interlude of 
we have gained wisdom or lost faith as q 
a result. We now know that we acted / 
under the influence of some magnificent . 
made up of many motives beside pure ‘, 
suffering humanity, rejoicing in sin- 
cerity, and abounding in freedom. 
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i XL. J. BEATRICE BOWMAN 
Bmruriace: Des Moines, lowa. 
Public and high school. 
Medico-Chirurgical 
Philadelphia. Posrriows 
2 | nurse for $ years; Red Cross work 
: entered Navy fall of 1908; 
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portant place on the program and nurses 
made important contributions to general 
programs. Miss Eldredge, President of 
cussion of the “unwritten” curri of 
make or mar the professional character 
of the student nurse. Miss Goodrich, 
fresh from the dedication of the James 
Whitcomb Riley Children’s Hospital in 
polis, thrilled her audience with 
res ssion of Hospital Organization 
from the Point of View of Community 
Relations. 
One of the most lasting effects of the 
meeting and one that should 
those who dwell in hospitals by choice 
or by the compulsion of ill- 


they by no means represent the aggre- 
gate social force of the hospitals of the 
from Dr. Malcolm C. MacEachren to 
the new president, Mr. E. S. Gilmore of 


Tuat Tar Asroap 
REATHES there a nurse who has 
mot at some time said, “When I 

go abroad,” or, “When I cross again?” 
We know of none, for every nurse 
1123 
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Tue American Hospitat AssociaTION 
CoNnrERENCE 
conference has been an 
astounding revelation to me. 
The exposition of hospital supplies has 
been particularly striking since it is so 
far superior to what we have at our 
British Hospital Association meetings,” 
said J. Courtenay Buchanan of Lon- 
don, one of the honor guests of the 
American Hospital Association at Buf- 
falo. Mr. Buchanan undoubtedly 
voiced the feeling of all who were at- 
tending their first conference. Since 
the Association is in constant competi- 
tion with itself, the program and the 
exposition had much of information and 
ness, was the adoption by the Associa- 
tion of the very beautiful, dignified “My 
Pledge and Creed” prepared by The 
Modern Hospital and published in their 
September issue. 
The membership drive of the Associa- 
tion is being prosecuted with vigor for, 
although the three thousand persons in 
attendance represent a mighty force, 
functions and responsibility for research 
in their institutions if they are to fulfill 
the modern conception of the hospital 
as a community health center. ; 
meeting by the presence of many of our Cincinnati became president-elect. ‘ 
Canadian friends and by distinguished 
guests from England, New Zealand and 
China added a spicy and stimulating 
flavor not heretofore noted. 
Nursing naturally occupied an im- 
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Council of Nurses at Helsingfors next dated and filled in chronological order: 


$ 


| He 


is a matter of battlefields and the scenes of their 
heroic nursing service. 


i wants to know more about the European No favoritism will be shown in the 
ih countries which are so closely akin to us. assignment of accommodations. Officials 
The meeting of the International say definitely that reservations will be 
' July makes an excellent focus for the in other words, it will be a case of first 
ho have never quite come, first served. The ship will 
hundred cabin passen- 
i, mected that she will 
surse” passenger list! 
‘ters, state associa- 
return postals. If 
. in the plan, we urge 
i i forward the card 
her will 
fifty 
frienc 
a Cac 
| ne companion in a thousands of nurses want 
4 nent ! 


Innumerable are the reasons for going 
abroad. Marshal your thoughts. Count 
your pennies. Talk it over with your 
friends. Decide to meet representative 
nurses from the world around at Hel- 
singfors, and then seek pleasure and 
‘profit in other parts of Europe, the his- 
toric, the many-hued, the ever-luring 
ancestral home of most of us. 


INSTITUTES AND EXTENSION CouRSES 


GNAWING intellectual hunger 

leads to healthy mental and pro- 
fessional growth. Hundreds of nurses 
each year carry university extension 
courses, usually in such subjects as 
Psychology, Sociology, or English. 
Many who are not so fortunately situ- 
ated as to live in university or college 
towns find certain types of correspond- 


by the Lying-In Hospital and a number 
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of duty, find it difficult to keep up with 
usual class room schedules. We con- 
gratulate the private duty nurses who 
had the enterprise to pioneer in this 
fidld. We predict speedy emulation by 
other private duty nurses. 


Tue Rep Cross 
OVEMBER., the month of Thanks- 


be thankful for. The nurses who so 


promptly and efficiently responded to 
the calls for relief in Georgia, in Ohio, 


i 


a 


giving, is a fitting time for the ' 
Red Cross Roll-Call. Despite 
financial depression and disaster in 
various localities during the past year. i 
the vast majority of us have much to | 
and many other [a | 
remarkable speed and efficiency with | 
which the Red Cross functions in times 
ence extension courses profitable. Few of storm and stress. | 
of these, however, satisfy the craving The organization—the machinery. if 
for professional subject matter. Hence you will,_-which makes such marvellous 
the growing popularity of Institutes. assistance possible, is maintained 
Nurses from twelve states flocked in through the loyal support of the 
August to that held in Chicago, because thousands who annually renew their in- 
of the proven worth of the course terest and their membership. There 
given in other years. The series of lec- has been so much confusion on the point 
tures and demonstrations on prenatal in the past that we again remind our 
care recently offered by the Children’s readers that enrollment in the Red 
Welfare Federation and participated in Cross Nursing Service does not confer | 
SS «membership in the American Red Cross. 
of other organizations in New York, was Nurses are proud of their Red Cross | 
presented to “sold out houses!” In- pins. Let us also be proud of the | 
deed, all tickets were taken well in little Red Cross buttons that will shortly | 
advance of the event. Only rarely does adorn thousands of lapels of professional 
a month go by without a report of and lay people alike—for the humani- | 
worthwhile work in some state. tarian principle it expresses knows no 
Most gratifying-of all, perhaps, are distinction of vocation or race, or color, 
the results reported from the Private or creed. Let us not fail to swell the 
Duty Extension Course given in Detroit number who make possible tlie finest 4 
in September, by the University of expression of practical idealism, of . 
Michigan, for this was offered for nurses unquenchable altruism the world has 
who, by the irregularity of their hours ever seen. a % , | 
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Laura R. Locan, R.N., DepartTMENT Epitor 
ADJUSTMENTS IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR NURSING ! 


By Brawcus Prerveaxoax, RN. 


il itt 


Tonight 


| 

i recent particular one, from the kindergarten. 
.) be examined, there are evident certain 
. constant common factors, in dictionary 
ie terms called facilities, namely: 

1. A budget 

| a 2. A building or buildings with the neces- 
ie sary units for lectures, conferences and 
laboratory use | 
it 3. Teaching equipment 

4. Libearies 
:. definition to institutions purporting to 
offer the preparation necessary for nurse 
practice, in the year 1924, I am con- 
I propose in the main to discuss such trained to ask you to review, not 
a elements, and our resposibility in their jengthily, but very briefly the history of 
if realization. “nurse training.” You will please 
it As an approach to our specific prob- observe that I have said “nurse training” 
5 and not “nurse education” and have so 
5 certain general relating termed it and purposely. ; 
stitutions belonging to the body educa- | 
. tional, which partly from word deriva- identical processes. Animals are trained; 
7 | tion, and partly from custom, we are man has the right to be educated, to be 
i. pleased to call “schools.” If you look taught to think for himself and to under- 

in the dictionary for a definition of stand those things in which he is trained 
& school you will find a variety of explana- and while education may include train- | 
t tions such as “a place of instruction,” jing, too often training exists without 
“an establishment with facilities for im- education. 
: z parting information.” I invite your at- You and I know that the “training 
, tention to an analysis of this latter school,” although an intensely real and 
| definition — “an establishment with living project, rich in potential educa- 
t facilities for imparting information.” tional resources, is today unique in that 
| school, and not a it is still largely conducted on the ap- 
7 at Reg nursing as a profession has still to 
¢ Ey 1924. emerge from this stage of learning and 
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units for 
laboratory use.” Yes, in a way we do. 

For teaching purposes, a profession 
such as nursing, concerned with the 
every day realities of living pre-supposes 
two types of buildings: 

(1) The building with its so-called 
formal school rooms for lectures, discus- 


if she is not, it may go alarmingly down. 


been considered; it may be they have 
not, and the end product is a basement 
room, or a class room next to the eleva- 
tor, or a class room with poor ventilation 
facilities or a class room with poor light 
or eight. or ten other poor ‘factors, too 
numerous and sickening to mention 
when we reflect that we are living in 
1924. 


Some disputatious person may say, 


Nursing 
|! of nursing education; that we have in 
1) the hospital and through public health 
1) nursing agencies a field of opportunity 
1 that other practical professions are 
1 striving for today. 
il To return to number 1: school rooms 
i} for lectures, discussions and laboratory 
i use. At this point enters the budget. 
ih a But they do not—entirely. Generally 
# Let us pass on. Budgets we do not the story is this, ancient in repetition, 
i. have; let us see what we do have. Do modern enough in point of time. A 
if we have number 2 on the list?—‘“a hospital is established, a training school 
' building or buildings with the necessary is begun. Eventually, not always in 
the beginning, a nurses’ residence is 
) built. When the plans for the residence 
| the most important of which is, that the 
a principal of the school may or may not 
: be invited to take part in the conference. 
: If she is, the prospect for the future edu- 
. | cational capital of the school goes up; 
sion and laboratory use; and (2) a sec- 
| a ond type of building or laboratory, the For the interests back of erecting that 
| field for carrying over and applying building are not primarily directed 
ee that instruction taught in the school toward making a model school construc- 
| rooms. Nursing education has been tion or even a fractional part of such a 
a fortunate in possessing, through its construction. In the end, one room or 
= hospitals, number 2. To this classifi- two or perhaps even ‘three are put aside 
| cation public health nursing agencies somewhere in the building ‘for class- 
| are now being added. Without doubt room use; it may be that all the ele- 
. the richness of our educational possibili- ments which go toward planning a class 
. ties is closely interwoven with this very room, according to modern sanitary 
i fact, that in the history of nursing, as science and modern laws of health have 
: a profession, there has been available, 
f at all times, a laboratory field abound- 
= ing in the actual problems which go to 
: make up nursing. This is our heritage 
,. from the past, a rich and precious one, 
- examined in terms of modern educa- 
t tional principles and beliefs. Therefore 
mi let us remember this fact in the swing- 
| ing of the pendulum; that the hospital is 
i an indispensable factor in the program 


wovemser in the Educational Program 


“Well, you have your class rooms with- 
out a budget.” Yes, we have, squeezed 
out as it were both in dollars and cents, 
and square feet floor space and cubic 
feet air space, from a building con- 
structed for residential purposes. But, 
and here enters one of those contro- 
versial “buts,” if there had been a defi- 


tribute only a fractional part to learn- 
ing. An intimate acquaintance with the 


unless there is an external benefactor. 
can we build up our nursing school 
libraries without definite appropriation 
to this end? 

The last named factor in the list of 
fundamentals making up a school unit is 
the teachers. Search the history of edu- 
cation, and in mo instance will you find 
@ more curiously anomalous situation 
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great poets, philosophers, scientists, | 
teachers, with those who have gone be- af 
fore and those who are making priceless 
contributions today comes largely | 

For the last time I speak of the a 

nite appropriation, scientifically man- budget. Good books are expensive. + 

aged and scientifically dispensed, it Librarians call for salaries. How then, “8 

would be only the occasional, the rarely 3 

occasional school of nursing, with class * 

rooms inadequately built and inadequate :) 

All of which brings us to equipment. | 

Defined in terms of equipment common ; 

to all class rooms, equipment implies the € 

right kind of chairs with the right kind 7 

of arms, a screen for films, plenty of 7 

blackboard space and one or two other than the nursing school,—a school with- . 

things that we all know. Defined in out teachers, frankly labelled as such 2, 

terms of a nursing education program it and declared as such. There have been a 

means charts, skeletons, disarticulated men who denied the necessity of class 

bones, slides, staining dishes and still a rooms, of text books and other acces- *) 

lengthy list. Enters the budget again, sories, which we have come to look upon 7 

for this material does indeed represent as important tributary adjuncts to teach- 

dollars and cents value, and not until ing, but never an institution purporting | 

a carefully estimated statement of just to be a school, training or otherwise. 

what such supplies cost, of the quantity without its recognized body of teachers. | 

needed, of the amount of money needed And yet schools of nursing for over | 
for such quantity will the nursing school half a generation have existed and func- 
laboratory have ten microscopes when tioned with results, surprising in excel- 

ten are needed, and not a lonely, much lence, without including on their staff 

used and sadly in need of repair, one. teachers as teachers! The situation is 

And so we come to Libraries. We unique and doubtless the explanation 

must have libraries in our schools of lies in the fact that those early leaders 

nursing, well ordered libraries, in con- of modern nursing were women of ex- 

struction, content and administration. ceptional ability, many of whom had 

Our nurse students lose the treasures of been teachers before they were nurses. | 

the past, the opportunities of the present To this body of women the nurses of 

and the golden promise of the future today and the public at large owe an 

without a certain richness of well chosen immeasurable debt. It is safe to be- 

magazines and books easily accessible. lieve that each of that early group had 

Class room instruction at best can con- visions of the time when there would be 
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i in schools of nursing teachers as You know that a Placement Bureau. 
1] teachers. jointly supported by the American 
i The beginning of that time came little Nurses’ Association and the National 
1] more than a decade ago. The instruc- League of Nursing Education is con- 
} tor entered upon the stage where nurs- ducted by the League at National Nurs- 
nit ing education was played, made her ing Headquarters and is concerned 
i} bow and declared her intention first and mainly with school-of-nursing and hospi- 
Vi last to teach, with all the implications tal positions. 
a and obligations that go therewith. Her During the year 1923 there were reg- 
i reception had in it one curious element. istered with this Bureau, requests from 
if Her need was indisputable. She was nursing schools for 175 instructors; 
5 cordially welcomed, but having entered whereas, the number of nurses who filed 
ow her particular kingdom of duty, con- their names for the position of Instruc- 
on troversy forthwith waged concerning her tor was 53. Think of it, numerically 
on place in the nursing school faculty line. with this agency alone, the supply was 
a As though it mattered, in the realities of less than one-third of the demand and 
a) the educational scheme, whether she think what this means to the life of 
ae were classified as A. or X. Y. Z. First nursing schools. 
a and foremost, her place was that of I believe that this particular problem 
| teacher, a place abounding in golden is largely within the nursing profession, 
. opportunity. that it is ours to face and to solve. We 
| But problems far greater and graver can arrange for class rooms if there are 
. than those of position confronted the four walls, and equipment can be im- 
Ss instructor. By her presence she in- provised. For these, after all is said 
i jected into a professional education, still and done, are mere tools. But there 
Re lingering in the apprenticeship period, a can be no schools without the teachers, 
| conformity to modern accepted educa- and whether we will or no, times and 
iw? tional methods. Her task has been and conditions are such that if nursing is to 
| is still a tremendous one, and small won- keep step in the march of other profes- 
|e der that in her efforts to meet this task sional educations, it must have its 
i she suffers at times growing pains. But teachers, not by accident and circum- 
Bi growing pains are after all transitory stance, but by deliberate choice and 
et and biologically within the order of life, _ preparation. 
| no.matter what that particular life may These are great and glorious rewards 
iF be. Eventually the organism reaches in teaching. Not material perhaps, but 
ae its richest and fullest development. So those which are infinitely more satisfy- 
a shall the teacher in schools of nursing! ing and lasting. As books, so are 
ii time is still in teachers, links between what has been, 
Ze of what is and what may be. Teachers 
Bg num- of the past, they spread the light of the 
; some present and the soft glow of the future; 
7 | they are the single greatest human factor 
. | EEE figures. making for the intellectual and spiritual 


i 


on Nursing and Nursing Education indi- 
aural cated further with a searching truth the 


direction for readjustments. It is the 
implements we need. We have the 


If this and such other rearrangement of their 
hearer In this exposition I have not aimed 
eae to make at the sky, not even the tree tops. I 


question of shortage were thrown open programs as would permit in the Senior 


Adjustments in the Educational Program 
growth of man. It is a great privilege these adjustments, such as class rooms, 
nurse teachers? Nursing is a practical 
living issue and has within itself singular laboratory ward practice, good teaching 
opportunities for teaching 
for discussion, many and various would year, an introductory knowledge na 
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have kept close to the ground. I have 
sought with you to look into the very 
heart of the situation, and to call an ace 
an ace and a spade a spade. Nursing 
as a part of the work of the world will 
go on as it has gone on for ages; looking 
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By Rusy Wuzy anv Auice ScHowatter 
Students, School of Nursing end Health, University of Cincinnati 


HE interest in the campaign 

against Tuberculosis is growing; 
a campaign for the prevention as well 
as the detection and cure. The intelli- 
gent and successful treatment is depend- 
ent on the understanding of the relations 
between the patient’s mental life and his 


physical condition.. In-no disease is the 


mental attitude so closely related to the 
condition of the body. -The treatment 


physician. Worry, caused by some pri- 
vate grief and they are legion, and con- 
cealed from the doctor, will prevent his 
proper understanding and treatment of 
the case. - He must realize that his doc- 
tor is his friend and. big brother who will 
try to teach him and help him in any 
difficulty. On..the. other hand, the 
doctor must be tactful to give the im- 
pression of sympathetic helpfulness 
rather than inquisitive prying. Abso- 
lute obedience to the doctor must be un- 
derstood before he will undertake the 


case. He must be earnest and firm, at 


It would seem that nature desires to 


to a mecessary esprit de corps. When 
the patient is a member of a group it 
should be early impressed on him that 
he must do his share toward keeping up 
the morale of the body in which he lives. 
It is this unselfish give and take which 


Unless a patient be treated in a sana- 
torium there are often harmful psychic 
influences in the home. The moods and 
solicitations. of hig relatives often have 
quite the opposite effect desired. Some- 
times a member or members of his fam- 
ily will have a deadly fear of tubercu- 
losis which -wil] be evident despite their 
best efforts to conceal it. This adds 


{ back we can well’ wonder at its long 
i strides in the past short fifty years. 
1 But as a living vital project it must, 
i} organically and functionally, develop in 
be accordance with universal laws. This 
i is inescapable. It is life. 
a PSYCHOTHERAPY IN TUBERCULOSIS 
a all times commanding undeviating loy- 
| a alty and obedience to his wishes and 
rules. 
if make some compensation for privileges 
if withdrawn by giving to these -people a 
if Pe brave and hopeful outlook often out of 
ie This energy can be easily directed for 
. should include psychotherapy as well as good or for bad. They can become just 
of physiotherapy if favorable results are as enthusiastic over feeling sorry for 
a: to be obtained. ’ themselves as they can in contributing 
: Before a patient can enter into the 
ae true spirit of the treatment he must 
| and feel the necessity for whole hearted 
codperation between himself and his 
f> strengthens character and patients will 
st emerge into better men and women by 
i | reason of their self discipline. 
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much to the patient’s sorrow and erases 
the impression left by the doctor that 
it is not such a deadly disease after all. 
The patient gets lonely in the home and 
is deprived of the companionship and 
example of fellow patients who offer him 
more of a novelty than his own family. 
Their sympathy is of a tactful and up- 
lifting nature rather than too solicitous 
and fussing. He must not be allowed 
to fall in the habit of recounting to 
others all his symptoms and sorrows, 
but must be told and helped to take an 
interest in others and to do his share in 


or, on the day that he is making im- 


provement, he will let such a trivial 
thing as a wrinkle in the sheet upset him 
to the point of losing his temper. He 
will be quite sure that such will be the 
death of him and work himself into a 
state of excitement producing accom- 
panying physical accelerations. Such 
moments as these offset results gained 
by weeks of mental content and conse- 


easily explained by the fact that 
their whole plan of life and ambition 
has been disorganized. It takes 

of their courage and all of the moral 
help others can give to adjust their 


quent physical improvement. This is 
maintaining a cheerful atmosphere. On 
the other hand, he will grow homesick _ life. a. 
if in a sanatorium, miss the privacy of The critical attitude which accom- ye 
his home, and long for congenial friends. panies this disease makes the patients 3 
If the cottages are run with the view doubly hard to care for. It requires : 
of making the patients happy they will all the tact and ingenuity of the a 
keep patients of the same social position doctors and nurses to secure mental gi 
he patent to be considered in het 
the advanced cases have the most de- not always easy to P. 
pressing effect on the convalescents and a: they want, for a 
incipients, while the sicker ones will do not know. They ce! 
be discouraged in seeing the things for something which oa 
which the lighter cases can do and which tae it materializes. Cynicism sy 
they cannot do themselves. It is inter- are often aroused by the “4 
esting to note that of all classes those mechanical way in which the doctor or 4 
who do the most and are most cheerful, nurse will say, “Do you want any- F 
are the business and professional people. thing?” to each patient, as they progress ml 
They believe in social distinctions with- down the ward. All patients do not 5 
out being snobs. They have an active respond in the same manner to a cut and td 
interest in troubles and conditions other dried formula, but they do react in much ig 
than their own and do much to spread the same manner to sympathy. Sympa- 2. 
cheer—the keystone in the. cure of thy, like optimism, should be of a P| 
tuberculosis. In marked contrast to his rational and helpful nature rather than “ 
bright outlook there is the uneven bal- of blind assurance. Too evidently ? 
ance of judgment which gives the expressed, sympathy is interpreted as 
patient alternations of cheerfulness and pity, allowing the patients introspection 
depression. On the darkest days he and self-pity. A question like “How 
may be quite sure that he will recover, are you?” would only suggest a more 
critical analysis of their feelings with 


These are the facts you will want to know about the 1925 Calendar published 
by the National League of Nursing Education. 

THEME 
“Early Schools of Nursing in America” is the theme of this Calendar. 


Historicat SKETCHES 
The Calendar presents historical sketches of twelve schools of nursing, all 
established before 1883. Each sketch was prepared especially for the Calendar 
and contains intimate, interesting bits of history which cannot be found elsewhere. 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
Exceedingly attractive are the illustrations. They include rare old etchings 
and quaint figures of nurses in the early days. 
Cover Dzsicn 
The cover design, composed for the Calendar, is reproduced in many colors 
from the original water color painting. It is warm and rich in tones and sym- 
bolizes in beautiful fashion the beginning of professional nursing in America. 


Send orders to National Nursing Headquarters, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Price, $1.00 per single copy; 75 cents per copy on all orders of fifty 


or over, delivered in one shipment. 


Copies of the Proceedings of the American Nurses’ Association, 1924, may be 
obtained at 35 cents each from the American Nurses’ Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 
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} magnification of the slightest symptoms. tenth the work of courage. The patient 
| It would seem better to say, “You are who will recover is not the only one who 
ies looking better today,” giving them a has need of our best efforts. The 
1& positive suggestion. But too cheerful patient who is fighting the losing fight 
ti and blind optimism has its eventual needs all the cheer and assurance to 
13 disillusionment. With disillusionment make the long journey, constantly keep- 
i comes loss of confidence in that person. ing up courage to the end of a noble 
i Too bright hope extended where there battle. To do this, an assured cheerful 
) is no hope causes sorrow. A sympa- attitude cannot be imitated, we must 
: thetic discussion of the hard fight ahead believe in them and in ourselves and 
Hi helps them to muster courage to face cultivate a serene and happy disposition 
a the long ordeal, when all the medicine which transfers itself to the patient, 
) at the doctor’s command will not do one- lending him courage. 

THE 1925 CALENDAR 
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DEPARTMENT OF RED CROSS NURSING 


Crara D. Noyes, R.N., Department Epitor 
Director, Nursing Service, American Red Cross 


EicutnH ANNuat Rott CALL 


common consent popularly termed 
the mind of the man in the street, the 
Red Cross nurse stands for the American 
Red Cross. She is its symbol. But 
though a part of the American Red 
Cross Nursing Service, the nurse is not 


i 


There are three sections of the Nursing 
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necessarily a member of the American ag a 
Red Cross itself. Every nurse should | 
Roll Call, November 11 to 27, gives her | 
American nurses everywhere in the 
and out of it should become a ‘ + 
for magnitude of work for human- 4 
unequalled on the face of the ' 
and the other that without | 
much of the work is impossible. 1918, not a nurse who was not a mem- 
ae ae ber but would have become one as a 
of linking up with their method of showing her appreciation of 
colleagues through membership in the the great redemptive part played by the 
institution they serve and other nurses American Red Cross in that colossal 
should want to stand back of members tragedy of many nations. Does not an . 
of their own profession true to the spirit equally great peace-time program 4 
of the great Founder of modern nursing. deserve similar support? November 11, 
Even in the popular mind the nurse is 1924, should elicit as big a response,— Ml 
the embodiment of the Red Cross and communities need proportionately more f 
its ideals,—shall the conception be less help than individuals. | 
in the mind of our own profession? If It is suggested to Red Cross Nursing : 
she is indeed the symbol of the Red Committees that they can help immeas- | 
Cross, the large proportion of nurse urably in recruiting members by spread- 
members to the general membership ing knowledge of the work that is being 
should be a sign that all realize it. done to save life for, and to promote the 
Look at the significance of the open- health and well-being of, the nation. 
ing date set aside. On November 11, [ii 
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Service, general nursing, public health letters poured into National Headquar- 
nursing, and instruction in home hygiene _ ters indicating the fact that all over the 
and care of the sick, doing a work that world; wherever they were, Red Cross 
need not be greatly elaborated to other nurses could be relied upon. For what 
nurses who will readily grasp its import- was true of Washington was true to a 
ance. The Nutrition Service spreads a far greater extent of Division Headquar- 
nu which ters and Nursing Committee officers in 

health. The J Red every part of the United States, to which 
boys the bulk of individual replies went. Of 

of the 41,000 enrolled Red Cross nurses. 

service that will bring about greater about 28,000 are on the active status list 
citizenship tomorrow. The First Aid and 24,916 answered, that is, a return of 


all over the United States know well, for 6,217 nurses not enrolled; 1,902 student 
scarcely a State but has called for Red nurses; 463 practical nurses; 141 home 
Cross relief some time or another in this defense nurses; 59 nurses’ aides; 50 
year of unparalleled disaster when male nurses and three dietitians, making 
localities never before in danger zones the total response through National 
have suffered. This may be said: Headquarters the splendid figure of 
No enrolled Red Cross nurse who 33,751. 

understands what the Red Cross stands Not only was the spirit of Red Cross 


: 


4 


PEE 

i 


Service preserves life through life-saving approximately ninety per cent. In addi- 
and first aid. What the Disaster Relief tion to this number, there reported 
Service means, terror-stricken sufferers through the Red Cross Nursing Service 
| for, what it is striving to do and what nurses demonstrated beyond shadow of 
| membership in it implies, but would gainsaying, but the efficiency of the 
| want to become a member and would Nursing Service was proved as great a 
| not rest content until every other nurse fact. In this connection the Surgeon- 
| she knew were a member, too, enrolled General’s words as expressed by Major 
| in the Eighth Annual Roll Call, Novem- Julia C. Stimson, Superintendent of the 
ber 11 to 27. Army Nurse Corps, will interest all 

nurses: 
DerenseE Day—a Great RESPONSE The Surgeon-General has asked me to 
On Defense Day, dreams were express to you his very great gratification and 
realized and hopes justified, for there ‘light at the splendid response to the Defense 
the 

| tele- appointed. 
tf and Just what the individual spirit was 
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Department of Red Cross Nursing 


at Savanwan, Ga. Mapes a Free Pocture tue Locat Derense Day 


alt : 


= 


= 
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a group of very busy women at an unfavorable 
time of the year to perform a piece of work, 
much of which must have seemed like repeti- 
tion to them, and I am most anxious that 
they shall know not only the gratifying results 
of their effort but also how deeply we appreci- 
ate the fine work they accomplished. 


leaving to take part in the great Defense 
Test Parade reviewed by the President, 
symbolized their colleagues everywhere 
participating in fact or in spirit. On a 
sunlit afternoon with shadows dappling 
the spectators beneath the spreading 
trees, a procession, taking an hour and 
three-quarters to wend its way, marched 
past the Zero Milestone of the United 
States, circled and wheeled on to the 
Ellipse before the White House grounds 
where the speeches were made. Among 
these, thousands and thousands of 
khaki-clad men of the Regular Army,— 
including the world fliers who had made 


plain white uniforms stood out in color-. 
ful relief. A symbol indeed! 


the rest they so greatly need, at the call 
of imperative duty for humanity? In 
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move- 
Those Red Cross nurses who assem- 
bled at National Headquarters before 
State Board 
Departments 
Lakewood gave the services of seven 
relinquished nursing on marriage) con- 
tributed 87 days, and the National Tube 
| Company gave four days’ service from 
their nurse. The names of the Red 
| Cross nurses and the days they gave 
follow: 
: Ethel Osborne, Geraldine Rang, Cora M. . 
| air history and who had soared their empicton, 12; Grace Cook, 11; Georgia 
. globe-girdling way into Washington but Hukill, 10; Mrs. Julia G. Proctor, 9; Norah 
two days or so before, the blue-garbed D’Abbe, 8; Mrs. M. G. Ackerman, Louise 
Marines. the dark-coated civilians. the Azallion, Magdalen Hertel, Eleanor Mueller, 
white-clad corps of women from Gov- 7; Elsie EGerhardt, Elizabeth Koerber, 5; ‘ 
. and Elsie F. Brower, Olive Diederich, 4; Mrs. Pearl 
| ernment Departments elsewhere, Puska, Clara Betzler, Hulda Cron, Rose 
| the band of Red Cross nurses with their xtment, Beulah E. Setcer, Cassie Salisbury, 
; distinctive red-lined blue cloaks over Ella Foley Smith, 3; Esther Jamieson, Frances 
| B. Latimer, Margaret Cavers, Sue McCracken, ; 
bolm, 2. 
SERVICE IN Lorain The Cleveland Ohio Local Committee 
Reference has been made to the fine on Red Cross Nursing Service which : 
work rendered by Red Cross and other called together the nurses is composed of 
| nurses in the Lorain disaster last June, Carolyn L. Ramer, Chairman; Ciara R. 
. but it is only now that exact details of Justice, Acting Secretary in the absence ; 
; the splendid sacrifices they made are of Mrs. Georgianna T. Rhodes; Lenore ; 
i available,—sacrifices in time, money and Fischer, Elizabeth M. Folckemer, Cal- 
the greater part of well-earned vaca- vina MacDonald, Mrs. Ellen D. Nicely, : 


el 

alt: 


liam Lynch Manley) 
Director of 
filling the 
of 
of 
hool of Nursing 
high 
service of public health nurses and in con- 
nection with other Red Cross activities. It 


Mary E. Place, Lois Spraker and Caro- Mrs. Julia Lyding (nee Brandsema), Mrs. Wil- 
Canada, 


line Wuertz. 
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| she went to the Philip- : 
22. 
| MEDICAL ADVICE BY RADIO : 
For some years, the U. S. Public Health Service has maintained a free medical service to g 
ships at sea having no physicians on board, and many stories of its usefulness in emeregencies . 
E which has been established on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and on the 
Marine Heapital No, 6 at Cleveund, Obie, and’ Public Heath ‘Service. Rekel 
; 327, at Sault Ste. Marie to respond to requests from masters of lake vessels for 
; when needed. 
' NAME AND ADDRESS NEEDED 
; card with no signature, but having the postmark, Montrose, Pa. asks for the 
Sve the writer will cond her name and oddvem, the 
} information be supplied. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
Epona L. Forey, R.N., Department Epitor 


AFFILIATIONS FOR SCHOOLS OF NURSING WITH PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
ASSOCIATIONS ! 


By S. Crayton, RN. 


OUR questions, if answered satisfac- 
torily, may be used as a basis from 
which to consider the topic of this 
paper: 
1. What is the meaning of “Public Health 


3. If so, when and to what extent may it 
be given a place in the curriculum of the 
school of nursing? 

4. Is it a legitimate responsibility for the 


“Public Health Nursing,” the answer to 
the question, “Is it a fundamental part 
of Nursing Education?” would be an un- 
qualified “Yes.” If it is believed to be 


ee as fundamental for the nurse to have a 
Nursing”? public health consciousness, as to have 
2. Is it a fundamental part of nursing an aseptic consciousness, when and how, 
education ? in her nursing education, may this be 
acquired ? 
The teaching and the administrative 
faculties of the schools of nursing should 
| hospital to assume? be the first to have this consciousness 
| To discuss these questions in detail, 294 understanding of the real meaning 
| let us first consider what may be meant of public health. It should permeate 
| by the words “Public Health Nursing.” ¢Vety Phase of the teaching, from the 
The nursing profession believes that ‘itst hour spent with the new group of 
these words as here used should be an ‘tudents, by the Superintendent of 
| indication of the nurse’s attitude of Nurses, to the bedside demonstrations, 
i mind in any kind of nursing service 24 to the practical care of the patients; 
i which she gives to the community and to the nursing of the medical and surgi- 
f should be illustrative of a phase of her cal patients with their various com- 
: responsibility to that community which munity contacts and relationships. This 
7. should never be lost sight of. Regard- ttitude of mind may be given to the 
2 less of the type of nursing in which she ‘tudent body by a definite, systematic, 
t may be engaged, the nurse must have a continuous interpretation of the mean- 
BE sufficiently broad understanding of pub- 28 of public health, in its literal aspect, 
a ing service, to enable her to awaken in ‘hat of a specialized type of work. 
at others a realization of the need of such _ ‘It may be further developed by affilia- 
ft service, even though they have but a ‘ion with various Public Health 
B its possibilities. Having accepted the *% its purpose, Nursing Education in 
ph a specialized nursing service, and it 
| sFrom the Round Table dlecussion | of should begin in the first year of the 
4 Affiliations for Schools of Nursing student's course, and should be con- 
Convention Mich, June, 1924. tinued into the second and third years, 
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The equipment of such organizations 
with reference to affiliations should 
considered from the standpoint of: 


1. To give the student the proper point of 
view with regard to public health work as 
related to any nursing service. 

2. A stimulus for further study for special 
health service. 

3. A socialized vision of the whole scheme 


dents to this service has proven that 


end of her affiliation is always, “It would 
have meant so much to me and to my 
work if I could have had it earlier in 
my course.” 

The extent of such a course should be 


of our visiting nurse societies, but which 
are being given in the third year. The 
Education Committees of the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. 


to work out the content of such a graded 
course. We now come to the last point, 
“Is it a legitimate responsibility for the 
hospital to assume?” To answer this, 
there must be considered other questions 
which have been asked over a period of 
years, but whose answers have not 
greatly changed up to the present time: 
1. Is it the function of a hospital to give 
a complete nursing education ? 

2. What is a complete nursing education ? 
3. What is a hospital? 

The second question will be answered 
first. Fundamental nursing education 
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in difficult problem for the organizations hd 
named. A schedule of nursing service 
the must be fitted into the scheme of an ae: 
, Organization that will admit short terms a 
of service, and types of nursing service x 
to its student’s length of training. This “4 | 
emphasis. Nursing education would means increased personnel and added 4 
then have health promotion the object burdens to the organizations. Experi- ¥ 
of every nurse, rather than the function ence in assigning only the Senior stu- % 
of a limited number of specialists. The (RRR “a 
object of the affiliation would be to sup- much is lost to the student, to the hospi- « 
plement the general nursing education tal, to the patient and to the community iw 
and to more fully prepare the student to by not having introduced the experience ‘if 
meet modern nursing needs. earlier into the student’s course. The a 
The available resources with respect reaction from the Senior student at the -* 
to this type of affiliation would be: a 
| 
b. Hospitals for mentally ill, equipped for 3 
c. Hospitals for communicable diseases, ty 
senera a8 to make possible the realization 
hospitals, having a medical understanding of of the aims as previously outlined, and J 
their function, and having a teaching attitude Which are now being followed in some ? 
toward the education of the student nurse. y 
e. Child welfare organizations or depart- ; 
ments of preventive medicine in any special or 
f. Research clinics and dispensaries. and of the National of Nursi : 
a. Their personnel, administrative and : 
b. The service they have to offer. 4 
The aims to be realized by these ‘ 
affiliations are: 4 
of nursing. 
How this may be accomplished is a 


ity for the hospital to assume, inasmuch as the 
hospital has elected to be responsible for a 


U. S. Census reports show 
that 1,778 deaths in 1921, and 
2,039 poisonous gas.” These deaths 
are in re The 
some 
kinds of illuminating gas, soves, 
oil heaters, coal furnaces 

Carbon monoxide destruc- 
the bleod from 
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| has been outlined in the Winslow Re- the student to obtain a sound scientific 
| port. This, briefly stated, includes a and practical foundation for her work 
| thorough, well-taught, preliminary must be provided. This will include 
; course in sciences, which gives a founda- opportunities for her to acquire an 
| tion for the study of nursing, and a care- understanding of the literal meaning of 
fully planned course in the care of the public health. 
sick, governing the same variety of If the student looks forward to fol- 
| services that our best medical schools lowing any one of the specialized topics 
| have deemed necessary for the students of public health nursing, she should, of 
| of medicine. The student should be course, prepare herself for that service 
? given an opportunity to consider the following her graduation from the course 
patient from the social and public health in general nursing. 
point of view, and all of her education | Summing up the points which have 
; should be given the trend toward pre- been presented: 
. ventive work and toward constructive §First—tIt is believed that every nurse should 
promotion of health. The last question be taught the literal meaning of the words, 
| presidents ras 2 ay of the fundamental education of the nurse. 
Association discussion Third—That as such it should be given dur- 
) of the Hospital. ing the nursing course, whether that course be 
| The fundamental aim of the hospital is ‘W® years and four months or three years. 
ft service to society. Hospitals may benefit and _*ourth—That it should be given by means 
| | develop special groups of men and women as of contact with teachers and administrators 
| physicians, nurses, etc. but the fundamental having a Public Health attitude of mind, and 
aim will ever be of service to society, and all by affiliation with the organizations previously 
: effort must justify itself in this light. Personal med in this paper. 
| benefit to the individual or group is not to be —-Fi/t##—That it should find a place in each 
; In the light of the above interpreta- _—sjx14—That the work thus given should in 
f tion of a function of a hospital, it is be- no sense be considered preparation for a special 
| lieved that, if a hospital voluntarily type of service, but fundamental to all nursing 
assumes a second responsibility, of service. 
means to meet that responsibility. To 
. do this, the facilities which will enable department of general nursing education. 
; POISON GAS IN PEACE TIME : 
; 


# 
é 


course, is for general information; but 
in our professional capacity as nurses 
we are in a position where we will be 
called upon to give more detailed in- 
formation regarding individual precau- 
tion. 

Clinics are a great factor in keeping 
down the disease, for through clinics a 
great many more people are reached 
than could be reached otherwise. 
Through the Board of Health there is a 
regular inspection of dairies and a great 
deal of publicity has been given to the 
subject of milk, it being a food in which 


observance of hygienic measures by the 
nurse obviates all possibility of danger 
or infection to herself.” Student nurses 
should handle tubercular patients only 
under close supervision and after having 
had special class instruction. As gradu- 
ates, nurses know the proper precautions 
to take in caring for contagious diseases 
and are therefore safe with tubercular 


hours of work, living conditions, kind of 
food provided, opportunity for out of 
door recreation, as well as protection of 
one’s self against coughing, spitting and 
sneezing. 

At a recent Tuberculosis Institute for 
Student Nurses the remark was made 
that the nurse’s part in prevention of 
tuberculosis might be compared to the 
part of a private soldier in general wel- 
fare. Who ever heard of a battle being 


“FORGET-ME-NOT DAY” 

The organization called The Disabled Veterans of the World War has sen a communication 
to the American Nurses’ Association asking its members to help in the observance of Forget- 
me-not Day on Saturday, Novembee 8, when forget-me-nots will be offered for sale, the 
proceeds to be used in carrying out the work of the organization. 
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commonly disregarded and we should times called an industrial disease, there- 
try to thoroughly impress this matter fore those nurses who take up industrial. 
Don every consumptive of nursing after graduation should be on 
the alert and report all cases at once. 
The question has been asked: “Is 
tuberculosis nursing dangerous to 
nurses?” This answer is generally ac- 
cepted: “Adults are practically im- 
mune to tuberculosis; when children are 
found and by which the disease may be 
transmitted. cases. Special care should be taken 
Compulsory segregation of active regarding personal precautions such as 
| cases is an important factor in check- 
ing the spread of tuberculosis. School 
nurses have great opportunity in exam- 
| ining the school children to discover any 
' that it is checked in its early stages. In 
t some schools the children’s diets are 
supervised, a glass of milk being pro- 
vided at certain intervals during the 
day, and hot lunches instead of cold 
z indigestible food which children some- 
| times bring from their homes. won with half the soldiers indifferently 
os The most frequent disease in indus- hanging back? So let the whole army 
it trial life from which members of various of professional nurses wage the battle 
| trades suffer is tuberculosis, it is some- against the enemy—tuberculosis. 
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subecribed forthe full course ives us her im- 


mS 
A VARIETY OF DUTIES Private Duty University Extension Course, EB 
held in Detroit, September 15 to 19 inclusive. 4 
EAR EDITOR (Extracts from a personal r 
started,—-dispensary during the morning, and Division in coéperation with the Nurses’ Com- 5 ’ 
two classes daily in Physiology, Tropical uttee prepared a most helpful program. The - 
Hygiene and Milwifery in the afternoon, with ‘*UDijects selected were most valuable as a et 
drill, Camp's Daily Dosen—five times a week. refresher course for nurses. The enrollment 4 
There are over 200 people in the compound "Cached 107, including nurses from Lower 
to look after and I have the responsibility for Michigan, two from Ontario, and one from : 
the cleanliness of the compound, 108 acres, Toledo, Ohio, who came to Detroit daily for ‘¥ 
which is no small chore in itself. We have the Course. We were especially fortunate in ey. 
had four new babies this month. Saturday having experienced and acceptable lecturers ‘a 
is our busy day as all the sick people from who presented the subjects in a very clear im. 
the villages come in then. manner. The technical subjects were just *. 
India L VW. what was needed and these were supplemented a 
by practical demonstrations in local hospitals F 
THE JOURNAL IN BULGARIA Prof. Dimmick gave a fine introduction and pe 
incited great interest in the study of Psy- z 
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and preferably no more than eight words. S—The judges reserve the right not to award in 
tie’ case none of the entries is of sufficient merit. The names of the judges will be announced later. 
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Clara D. Neyes, B.N., is too well known to require further mentton. (See Who's Who, 
S. Lillian Clayten B.N., B.S., is director of the School of Nursing of the Philadelphia 


Elizabeth Upham Davis (Mrs. Cari C.), is Chairman of the School of Nursing Com- 
mittee of the Columbia Hospital, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Ruth A. Weseett, A.B., R.N., received her A.B. degree from Stanford University in 1921; 

graduated from the School of Nursing of Stanford University in 1924. She was one of the 
for December, 1921). 


Sally Johnson, R.N. (See “Our Contributors” for October, 1924). 
Professor in Nursing and Health in the School of Nursing of the University of Cincinnati. Miss 


Pfefierkorn is now Executive Secretary of the National League of Nursing Education. 
General Hospital and President of the Board of the American Journal of Nursing. 


Who's Who for February, 1924). 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS iE 
questions and will endeavor to secure authoritative answers for them. Ps. 
y hours To the best of our knowledge, it is, in some ive 
schools. In other schools, the instructor has 6 
2. The number of * 
3. The type of a 
discussion or laboratory. 
4. The type of student. Mi 
32. Is a month with pay vacation given *; 
the instructor? 
In many institutions, it is. ae 
33. Are Saturday afternoon and Sunday ‘f 
considered free time? A 
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studies made by special committees of such 
hospital problems as Per Capita Costs, Tenta- 
tive Schedule of Essentials in a Hospital Ap- 
proved for Internes, Foods and Food Service, 


and may be obtained from 22 East Ontario 
Street, Chicago. 


ELgectTion 
President (Elected at Milwaukee, last year), 


MY PLEDGE AND CREED! 
Reverzentty do | pledge myself to the whole-hearted service of those whose care is 


instrusted to this hospital. 


To tHat Exp | will ever strive for skill in the fulfillment of my duties holding secret what- 
soever I may learn touching upon the lives of the sick. 
I ACKNOWLEDGE the dignity of the cure of disease and the safeguarding of health in which 


no act is menial or inglorious. 


I WILL WALK in upright faithfulness and obedience to those under whose guidance | am to 
work and I pray for patience, kindliness and understanding in the holy ministry of broken 
bodies. 


1 Prepared and published by 


the Modern Hospital and accepted by the American Hospital 
ffalo, October 6-10. = 


Association at the meeting in Bu 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 


NOVEMBER The American Hospital Association 1151 
students who have had more than one year terial im readily usable form. The careful 15 | 
The banquet on the opening 
Association. The Statler ballroom made a and Scientific Equipment and Supplies, and a 
fitting background for EE = many more are pubished by the Association BY 
for the atmosphere of a 
found wholesome expression in the a 
Many nurses availed themselves 
gracious hospitality of the New Mr. E. L. Gilmore, Chicago, I. a 
Nurses’ Association which — President elect, Dr. A. C. Bachmeyer, Cin- a : 
afternoon from three to five and cinnati, Ohio; 1st vice president, Robert Jolly, i 
opportunity for Tex.; 2nd vice president, Evelyn 
old acquaintanceships. H. Hall, Seattle, Wash.; 3rd vice president, . 2 
Dr. N. W. Faxon, Rochester, N. Y.; treasurer, Ss 
Reroats Asa S. Bacon, Chicago, Ill.; trustees, Richard ei 
No association of which we have knowledge Borden, Fall River, Mass. and Daniel D. : 
puts out a greater volume of practical ma- Test, Philadelphia, Pa. af 
Delaware: Strate Boarp or ror tHe REGISTRATION OF 
1924, at 9 a. m. Refer all applications to Mary A. Moran, R.N., Secretary, 911 Delaware 7 
Avenue, Wilmington, Delaware, not later than November 20. Applications for nurses wishing 
Leuisiana: next examination of the Louisiana Nurses’ Board of Examiners will be 
held Jule © Tobe and December 15, 1924. further information, 
and Marshfield, December 2, 3 and 4, 1924. In Milwaukee the examination will be held in : 
City Civil Service Rooms, Seventh Floor, City Hall; in Marshfield at St. Joseph's Hospital. 
Adda Eldredge, Director Bureau of Nursing Education. 
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NURSING NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
THE AMERICAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION Carrie M. Hall, Agnes G. Deans; representing 
The attention of the State Associations © sere National League of Nursing Education. 
saned to Article VIII of the Constitution nd M. Helena McMillan, Blanche Pfefferkorn, 
of the American Nurses’ Association’ R. Logan, Carolyn Gray; represents 
National Organization for Public Heslt) 
ving, Anne stevens, Secretary, Elisabet 
sertrude W. 
Cc 
in 
of 
in 
| of N 
m of 
4 if 
the A. 
from Agnes D. 
ieginia, the Presi- 
' placed on the list 
| to raise the 
of Nursing in con- 
: of Virginia. 
tional Council of 
Education was read 
| should rt that whenever 
| nurses apply for membership in 
7 Council, held on June 14, the organization. 
ated this question to the mem- Ballots for Sections of the A. N. A. wok 
| the Advisory Council. The con- aatmcers for sections will be made in (hs 
rinic was that the three national form rather than by viva voce Vols: 
zatic should make study of ties Lorimer, the Treasurer, was 
organizations and their rele- to Headquarter a0 s00n Posen 
me and then meet with the the convention vo 
| of the American Nurses’ af bookkeeping which was 
qwhich is com- Board of Dicectors and she, with 
members: Repte- nor and the bookkeeper st Headquarters 
Nurses’ Association, has completed this work. 
. Susan C. Francis, also decided that the tenure of 


of all appointments to the office at Head- 


Journal of Nursing, but it was until the 
June meeting that the Board adopted a reso- 
lution to underwrite the cost of the proceed- 
ings. Although the cost exceeded the amount 
estimated, it was decided that this was ad- 
visable in order to supply the nurses with the 
reports. The report of the Secretary will also 
be found in the proceedings. 
G. Deans, Secretary 


Balance on hand, August 31, 1924_. $11,369 62 
Interest on bonds ............... 339 63 


$11,709 25 
Receipts 
California: Dist. 1, $9; Dist. 9, 
$54.50; Dist. 12, $7; Dist. 13, $4; 


Nursing News and Announcements 1153 
Missouri: State Nurses’ Associa- 

tion, $200; Dist 1, $25 __..___- 225.00 

Nebraska: Dist. 1 .............. 18.50 


New York: Dist. 2. individual 
member, $2; Ithaca City Hosp. 
Nurses Alumnz, $25; 2 indi- 


vidual members, £16 .......... 43.00 
Tennessee: Dist. 1 ........ 126.00 
Wisconsin: St. Mary's Hosp. 

Alumna, Green Bay 10.00 

Total, receipts $12,056.25 
Disbursements 
Paid to fifty applicants... $778.00 
Refunded! _. 25.00 
Stationery 
Exchange on checks ..... 20 
Miscellaneous expenditures 4.90 
Total disbursements 836.85 
$12,219 40 
Invested funds 2 81,566.14 
$93,785.54 


quarters be for the iis 
committees appointed will be found in the ft 
proceedings of the 1924 convention. ee & 
As it was not possible to print the proceed- 3 
ings of the Advisory Council, these have been " 
edited by the Publication Committee and are oo 
being mimeographed at the Headquarters 
office. A copy will be sent to the President rs 
of each State Association belonging to the hy | 
The special committees on Federal Legisla- 4 
tion and International Affairs were retained. + 
In 1923, the Board of Directors made an ay 
effort to estimate what it might cost to print ¥ 
the proceedings of the 1924 convention to be a] 
distributed to each subscriber of the American ry 
| 
| 
V. Lota Lorimer, Treasurer. 
FUND All contributions for the Relief Fund should 
REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER, 1924 be payable to Nurses’ Relief Fund and sent 
the checks to the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
If address of the Chairman of the State Com- . 
mittee on the Relief Fund is not known, then rf 
mail checks to the Headquarters’ office of the :" 
American Nurses’ Association, 370 Seventh fl 
Dist. 18, $170 ................ 24450 Avenue, New York. Requests for leaflets ' 
Connecticut: W. W. Backus Hosp. should be sent to the Secretary at the same 
Alumnae, Norwich -...........- 1000 address. For application blanks for bene- 
IMinois: Anonymous ..........- 1000 ficiaries and other information, address Eliza- 
Indiana: St. Anthony's Hosp. beth E. Golding, Chairman, 317 West 45th 
Alumna, Terre Haute, $25; Good Street, New York, N. Y. 
Samaritan Hosp. Alumnae, Vin- : 
cennes, $15; Lutheran Hosp. 1 This an amount intended by a f 
Alumaw, Ft. Wayne, $61; 10 in- State Association for dues, but credited to the 
dividual members, $33; Dist. 4, Relief Fund through misunderstanding. — 
S$ members, $5 ............... 139.00 21t may be noted that the amount of the | 
Iowa: Dist. 2, $94; Dist. 3, $52; invested Funds in the report for September, 
Dist. 4, $34; Dist. S, $93: Dist. 1924, is less than the amount shown in the ' 
. 4 August, 1924, . This is due to the fact 
6. $94; Dist. 7, $61; Dist. 8, $32; 
Dist. 9, $46; Dist. 10, $15 ...-- $21.00 price instead of the par value as heretofore. 
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zz work in hospitals in 
States. Taz New 
: a class of twenty-f 
it tly bringing 
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uz Mussovat 
nurses, 


E. Seeley for one of the pioneer nurses 
has been active all the years of the Or- 


ganization and at present is serving on a Com- 
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bs. The Organization paying i 4 
Scholarship was privileged to Se 
holarship, which was named Cor- fe 
mg the History of Nursing in ._ 
is was one of the happiest occa- a 
entire meeting. Miss Seeley in . 
iring modest way was so over- § 
with effort that she expressed ‘3 
ion. It was a great joy to g 
t to feel she had a part in ¢ 
so very worthy and apprecia- Z 
ing was a most inspiring ad- ~F 
on of Nursing Organization to the 4 
Federated Clubs, Mrs. Henry Ess, President of 
Discussion of Extra-curict of the Missouri Federated Clubs. The mo- Ss 
Schools of Nursing was tion was carried unanimously that the State ° # 
Warmer, St. Luke's He Association become a Sustaining Member of e 
Paper, The Value of the Intelligence Test the Isabel Hampton Robb Memorial Fund . 
» by Helen Farnsworth, and of the MciIsaac Loan Fund, paying $25 a . 
City. Election of year to each, with the privilege of increasing a 
as financial conditions will 
nis; vice pf m session was in charge q 
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Grove or m Arrenpance at Institute ror Nurses, Wisconsin, 
Havey and Mrs. Burnham; invocation, Rev. president, May Sydenstricker;  secretary- a 
. Hen- treasurer, Helen Eggleston. a 
Health Wineonsin: Tue Wisconsin Strate 
by Dr. Leacve or Nursive held an Insti- 
Dr. W. tute for Nurses in Milwaukee, August 11-15, _ 
. Ran- with the following program: August 11, 
ducted Nursing Education as a Community Responsi- ¢ 
Mahler. bility, Dr. G. C. Ruhland; Teaching Nursing us 
Private Principles and Methods, Lenore Bradley, Ford ‘i 
Table, Hospital, Detroit, Mich.; The Educational 4 
of Nursing, R. C. Cooley, Director 
Vocational School; Teaching and co 
D. L. John; Teaching Nursing é 
and Methods, Miss Bradley. 
Teaching, two lectures, Miss 4 
hiatric 


1924. All applications to be filed with the 

Secretary ten days before examination. Mrs. ’ 

M. C. Olsen, Secretary, 3122 Warren Avenue, Fleta Jordan (cless of 1923, Wesley Hos- 

. pital, Wichita, Kans.), to Elmer McKay, 
MARRIAGES August 15. At home, Wichita. 

Nelda Leu Bader (class of 1924, Wesley Margeret Kelley (class of 1912, Metho- 


Peninsula General Hospital, Salisbury, Md.), Mildred Knight (class of 1918, Allegheny 
H. Merrill Murphy, V.M.D., August 27. General Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa.), to Paul E. 
: Hill, Sept. 2. At home, Meadville, Pa. 


Beatrice I. Day (class of 1922, Faulkner Gladys C. Lamarche (class of 1920, 
Hospital, Jamaica Plain, Mass.), to Elmer F. Metropolitan Hospital 

Fry (class of 1921, USN.H.C.), September Welfare Island, N. Y.), to B. Richard Kelly, 
At home, Signal Hill, Calif. M.D., August 26. At home, Albany, N. Y. 
Dora Eldridge (class of 1924, Lutheran Margaret McGrath (class of 1920, Wil- 
Hospital, Fort Wayne, Ind.), to Rabie D. ™ington, Homeopathic Hospital, Wilmington, 


Sliger, August 26. At home, Garrett, Ind. 
Dora Ee@e (class of 1923, West Ellis Hos- 


Tenn.), _W. Bertha E. A. Monsees (class of 1924, 
pital, Chattanooga, Tenn.), to C. W. Baun, e 


September 2. 
Esther N. Erickson (class of 1916, Mc- - Y-)» to E- Rikert, in September. 


Keesport Hospital, McKeesport, Pa.), to Nan Nelson to Phil Kent, September 3. 
Harry G. Fawcett, September 4. At home, At home, Cody, Wyo. 

Gary, Ind. Ruth Ohs (class of 1921, Clearfield Hos- 
Hazel Gregarius (class of 1923, St. Luke’s _Pital, Clearfield, Pa.), to William Heck, Octo- 
Hospital, Davenport, lowa), to William ber 4. At home, Clearfield, Pa. 

Ehlers, August 15. At home, Davenport, Margaret Rudd (class of 1909, Metropoli- 
lowa. tan Hospital School of Nursing, Welfare 
Hannah H. Haddock (class of 1913, Island, N. Y.), to A. J. Alexander, Septem- 
Protestant Episcopal Hospital, Philadelphia), bet 24. At home, Los Angeles, Calif. 

to James Pollock, August 15. At home, Sadie Sampson (class of 1923, Moe Hos- 
Doylestown, Pa. pital, Sioux Falls, S. D.), to Elmer Carlson, 
Adelaide M. Haehnile (class of 1915, St. September 24. At home, Spencer, lowa. 
Luke's Hospital, Bethlehem, Pa.), to Robert Margaret Steskepf (class of 1918, 
H. Schick, October 9. At home, Bethlehem. Lutheran Hospital, Fort Wayne, Ind. to 
Mary Ellen Heinrich (Superintendent of Homer Adams, September 1. At home, 
Toumey Hospital, Sumter, S. C.), to John Kendallville, Ind, 

William Jackson, August 4. At home, Darling- Emma Sydleman (class of 1919, Wor- 
ton, S. C. cester Memorial Hospital, Worcester, Mass.), 
Rosalie Helble (class of 1923, St. Luke’s ‘0 W. B. Hair, M.D., September 6. 
Hospital, Davenport, Iowa), to W. A. McCul- Anna A. Thompson (class of 1922, 
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Wyoming: Taz Wvourmc State Boarp ough, September 11. At home, DeWitt, 
or Nurse Examimers will hold examination Iowa. 
: at Cheyenne, Wyo. December 1, 2, 3, 4, E. Alice Howell (class of 1924, Methodist 
; Hospital, Wichita, Kans.), to FI 1 Quiniis! Mladeiphia), tc 
August 15. At home, Wichita. Earl Ellis, in August. 
Helen Virginia Bennett (class of 1922,  Sephia (class of 1914, Luth- 
. Philadelphia General Hospital, Philadelphia), eran Hospital, Wayne, Ind.), to Marvin 
. to Walter John Maloney, September 17. E. Meyers, August 29. At home, Olean, 
Del.), to C. E. Longshore, August 30. At 
home, Kane, Pa. 
| 


a 

“Only a sweet and virtuous soul. : 
Like seasoned timber never gives. 
But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives.” 
4seorge Herbert 
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FUNDAMENTALS or CHEMISTRY. By 
L. Jean Bogert, Ph.D. 324 pages. 


ject which lends itself with difficulty to 
simple treatment, but one of such funda- 
mental importance as to dare the 
courageous to make an attempt at 
presenting some of its 

aspects. Doctor Bogert has more than 
justified her excellent attempt. 

On the other hand it must be ad- 

1170 


the introduction, for a shorter course 
certain chapters (13, 14, 21 and 24) 
can be omitted. Chapters 12 and 22 
can also be added to this list, inasmuch 
as the subjects involved are treated in 
courses in Drugs and Solutions and 


BOOK REVIEWS 

ments which are more outstanding be- 
Illustrated. W. B. Saunders Co., cause of their projection against so much 
Philadelphia. Price, $2.75. that is so well done. For instance, there 
In Fundamentals of Chemistry, by # something to be desired in the presen- 
: Dr. L. Jean Bogert, we have certainly tation of valence with its explanation in 
: the most important and usable text in the electron theory; also, acids, bases, 
chemistry for nurses that has yet nd salts are distinctly worthy of greater 
: appeared in the field. elaboration. It would likewise have 
A recital of the general content would been a gratification to watch a closer 
for the most part serve only as evidence inking between the chapter on organic 
: that the usual and unavoidable funda- compounds and the one on metabolic 
: mentals appear for discussion with only changes in the body, by way of calling 
minimum departures from conventional more attention to the expected changes 
selections for treatment in texts of this im characteristic organic groupings in 
order and purpose. The outstanding the oxidative processes leading to the 
differences, therefore, between this text results of partial and complete oxidation 
and others in the field consist largely in acts. However, these are disappointing 
the method of treatment of the various in degree only, because, even so, the 
phases of the subject as well as in the accomplishment in these directions is 
general style of presentation and point Comparatively well done and decidedly 

of view. in the right direction. 

Some entire chapters and parts of It is a noteworthy fact that the 
others are nothing short of masterly in sequence followed in logical arrange- 
content and style and almost lead one ment of subject matter is quite a de- 
to an enthusiastic “Bravo” in the satis- parture from the usual. conventional 
faction over the fact that at last these method. Just why the chapter on acids, 

" bases and salts, for instance, should 
precede those on the discussion of 
chemical change, oxygen and hydrogen, 
is not clear." But this is of little conse- 

energy, also the one on uses of inorganic quence and has no effect on the value 

salts in the body. Then there is the of the book. 

material on colloids,—a dangerous sub- The subject matter of the text has 
been planned for a course of sixty hours. 
However, as suggested hy the author in 


HIE 


the 


of disease producers; 


role 
deals with 
isms 


concerned, an effort has been made to 
show that these organisms are compara- 
tively few, and that by far the greater 
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number are working toward beneficent 
ends. 

In the new edition, the scope and 
arrangement are essentially the same. 
but the whole book has been revised in 
accordance with the latest findings in 
bacteriological research. New material 
has been added on the subject of culture 
media, bacteriological examinations, 
certified milk, and on the streptococci, 
and the influenza bacillus. The chapter 
on anaphylaxis has been entirely rewrit- 
ten. Laboratory procedures are de- 
scribed in detail and the entire subject 
matter is presented in a clear and inter- 
esting manner which makes this new 
edition one of the best text books in 
Bacteriology that have yet appeared. 

| P. Bropiz, R.N.., 

Washington University School 
of Nursing, St. Louis. 


Nursinc EpuCATION AND THE MENTAL 
Hospitat. By William L. Russell, 
M.D. National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. Price, $10. 

A thoughtful discussion from the 
medical point of view of the “Rocke- 
feller” Report on Nursing and Nursing 
Education in the United States, insofar 
as it deals with the problem of nursing 
and preparing nurses for mental cases. 


Tue Nationat Heattn Series. Twen- 
ty health books edited by the 
National Health Council. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York. 
Price, $6 for the series; 30 cents 
each. 
The titles and authors of the books 

comprised in this series are: Man and 

the Microbe, C. E. A. Winslow; The 

Baby's Health, Richard A. Bolt, M.D.; 


Law seems entirely out of place in a ae 
text of this scope. — 
The point of view is gratifyingly of _ 
a maturity commensurate with that of 4 
‘the young women for whom it is in- 
tended. It is always unfortunate to *i 
have a text that is lacking in intellectual 4 
CHarLotre ANN FRANCIs, 
Teachers College, New York City. ‘ 
BACTERIOLOGY FoR NuRsEs. By Mary 4 
A. Smeeton, B.Sc., R.N. Reviewed of 
and rewritten. 324 pages. 
lustrated. The Macmillan Com- » 
pany, New York. Price, $2.60. 7 mH 
The first edition of Smeeton Bac- | 
teriology for Nurses appeared in 1920 ‘= 
popularity in the field of nursing educa- 4 
tion. The experience of the author as a 
nurse, teacher, and practical bacteriolo- 
produce. 
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Personal Hygiene, Allan J. McLaugh- 
lin, M.D.; Community Health, D. B. 
Armstrong, M.D.; Cancer, Francis Car- 
ter Wood, M.D.; The Human Machine, 
W. H. Howell; The Young Child's 
Health, Henry L. K. Shaw, M.D.; The 
Child in School, Thomas D. Wood, 
M.D.; Tuberculosis, Linsly R. Wil- 
liams, M.D.; The Quest for Health. 
James A. Tobey; Love and Marriage, T. 
W. Galloway; Food for Health's Sake, 
Lucy H. Gillett; Health of the Worker, 
Lee K. Frankel; Exercises for Health, 
Lenna L. Meanes, M.D.; Venereal 
Diseases, W. F. Snow, M.D.; Your 
Mind and You, George K. Pratt, 
M.D.; Taking Care of Your Heart, 
T. Stuart Hart, M.D.; The Expectant 
Mother, R. L. DeNormandie, M.D..; 
Home Care of the Sick, Clara D. Noyes: 
Adolescence, Maurice A. Bigelow. 
Nurses will find these inexpensive lit- 
tle books exceedingly valuable aids. 
The information is accurate and up to 
date. In addition to supplementing, in 
many instances, the nurse’s own know!l- 
edge, they may safely be put in the 
hands of parents and others who really 
“want to know.” 


Acute Cases Morar Mepicove. By Ed- 
ward A. Burke. The Macmillan Company, 
New York City. Price, $1.25. 
Porutar ATLAS oF THE ANATOMY 
axp Paystococy or tae Marz Human 
Boor. By H. E. J. Biss, MD. Third 
Edition. Ilustrated. William Wood and 
Co., New York City. Price, $2. . 
Taz Commonweatts Funp Procraam ror 
tHe Prevextion or Detmquency. The 
Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing 
Delinquency. 16 pages. 

A Practicar Mepica: Dictionary. By 
Thomas Lathrop Stedman, MD_ Eighth 


The American Journal of Nursing 


Vol. XXIV 
No. 14 


Edition. William Wood and Co. New 
York City. Price, $7.50. 


Yoru. The Public Health Committee of 


Treatment or Commox oF 
Dscestios. By John L. Kantor, M.D 
24S pages. Illustrated C V. Mosby Co. 
St. Louis. Price, $4.75. 


Heatta Scnoois. A Handbook 
for Teachers and Health Workers. By 
| Theresa Dansdill in consultation with 
Charles M. DeForest. 405 pages. National 
Tuberculosis Association. Price, $1. 
Tue Hosprrat Srrvation mo New 
i the New York Academy of Medicine. 356 
| pages. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
New York City. Price, $5. 
A valuable compilation and interpretation 
| of the statistics for New York. 
Marzantry Nuasixc m a Nursueiu 
Elizabeth H. Wickham. 167 pages. I! 
lustrated. F. A. Davis Co. Philadelphia 
Price, $1.50. 
Scuoots. By A. W. Newmayer, M.D. 462 
: and Febiger, Philadelphia. Price, $4 
Mernovs The Manual of the 
Medical Service of George Dock, M.D. 
George R. Herrmann, M.D. S21 pages 
| IMustrated. C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis. 
Moogax Mernons or Tazatmaxt. By Logan 
a Clendenning, M.D. 692 pages. Illustrated 
hl C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis. Price, $9. 
a Puystormznary Tecuwic. By C. M. Samp 
son, M.D. 85S illustrations. CV Mosby 
7 Co., St. Louis. Price, $6.50. 
73 Practica, Analysts or Bioov 
" By Victor C. Myers. Second Edition 
: BOOKS RECEIVED C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis. Price, $5. 
A Texr-Boos or Maren Mania 
By George D. Paul, M.D. Fourth 
a Edition. 350 pages. W. B. Saunders Co 
i Philadelphia. Price, $1.75. 
Turez Paostzm Narratives from 
« the Case Records of a Child Guidance 
Clinic. Publication No. 2. Joint Commit. 
Ae tee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency. 
is New York City. 146 pages. Price, $1.00 
each for 10 or more. 
| 
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